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THE CEEED OF ABT. 

'We are not of the class "who revere Art 
unduly, or attribnte to it the mystic force 
and worth of past f^es. It has no fonc- 
lions in common with those creeds and 
forms which, 1)6 they right or wrong, too 
often hide the essential nature of Keli^on 
from human intellect. If made the minis- 
ter to any object less than the elevation of 
the human soul to its ideal state, an end to 
which Religion itself is only a means, it is 
degraded from its true position. It exists 
a^ an eternally enduring foi"m of that truth 
which is in its essence the same, let its 
form be what it will. That series of prin- 
ciples and system of morality which, ap- 
plied to our relations to the Supreme Intel- 
ligence, constitote Religion — or to the 
ends of government, form the true political 
system, when applied to Nature, become 
Art. And these stand side by sidfe, mutu- 
ally independent in so far that a man may 
pursue either without the recognition of 
the others; but, again, mutually dependent 
in so far that no man can fully possess and 
comprehend either without knowing the 
essential unity between the three. They 
stand side by side, not super-imposed, and 
they differ in worthiness, not as being ad- 
juDcts the one to another, but as being de- 
Toted, one to Deity, another to Fellow- man, 
and the other to Nature, yet all for our use 
and ultimate perfection. The mere Ardst 
■whose regards gO no deeper than his forms 
and appeai-ances, is not different from the 
Politician for politics' sake, or the Christian 
for the creed's sake ; but that one who, in 
either of those forms of Truth, sees the 
hope of the world and labors at its realiza- 
tion, for the good of humanity, is not only 
Artist or Politician, but also a Man in the 
high and noble sense of the w'tord. 

The creed of Art is, therefore, the paral- 
lel of that of the ti"ue religion, the rever- 
ence of God in one case becoming reverence 
of Nature in another, and the same spiritof 
Love being the vitality of both. He, who 
from his heart loves Nature, reverences 
her slightest teaching, and will never wan- 
der into falsehood or blasphemous substitu- 
tion of his own glory for that of his great 
Teacher. Art, to him, has higher aims 
than emolument or self-exaltation; and he 
dwells in the outer world a lover, a wor- 
shipper of the true and the beautiful, and 
is for ever a missionary of the Ideal, content 
with that life which permits him to follow 
with freedom his purposes ; and most hap- 
py when he sees most fully conveyed to 
the world the message his own spirit has 
been impressed with, and the happiness he 



has found in his worship of Nature. This 
is the Artist, without the distinction of In- 
tellect which the world is so fond of impos- 
ing as the necessary condition to success ; 
the essential distinction being that of truth 
— not of greatness. The first thing is to 
be an Artist; if, beside, one is great, there 
is additional means for success — ^butr the 
position is no more obtained by power of 
mind, than reli^on is. The most perfect 
Artist is the one most entirely devoted to. 
the troth and beauty of Art ; but if, from 
the imperfect constitution of Ms mental or- 
ganization, his range of perception is par- 
tial, his sphere of influence is accordingly 
circumscribed. It is not necessary to awe 
the world by his mighty grasp of thonght 
or display of imagination, but it is neces- 
sary to love Nature in some form so ear- 
nestly and self-forgetMngly that, by the 
light which that love brings, he may real- 
ize all that she has to say to him ; and that 
so his work, bearing the impress of his de- 
votion, shall awaken the respondent feeling 
ift ttiose who see it. The conditions which 
we demand of the Christian, are those 
which we should demand of the Artist — 
Humility, Love, and Sincerity ; not Power, 
or Vanity, or Pride. 

The precepts of Christ would form, if 
properly applied, a body of laws for Art 
falfiUing all the demands of its widest 
range, and the Christian virtues, if made its 
excellences, would lead to a result which 
would dim all its past achievements. It 
has been said that Christianity has never 
been folly brought into practice yet, and 
we are well assured that the grand princi- 
ples of Art are as far from being complete- 
ly applied as those of Eeligion. "We know, 
too, that tlie very assertion of those princir 
pies will be met by the large majority of 
men with a sneer or an exclamation of 
" twaddle I" but a sneer or an expression of 
contempt does not change the character of 
a truth — it stands there still, profiting 
those who accept it, and .still, as of old — 

to the Jews a stumbling-block and to the 
Greeks foolishness." The very esstence 
of truth in Art is ignored by that critical 
public which judges of works not by their 
attainment of the ends of Art, but by their 
display of the means of it — ^by their great- 
ness, rather than the justice and value of 
their results — the Goliah goes out, as ever^ 
with shouts, while the humble elinger 
walks in the fear and distrust of all who 
should side with him. In the clangor and 
glistening of armor, men forget to look to 
the edge of the sword, or the purpose that 
win^ the shaft. When they have learned 



to judge justly, iand hionOt most the man 
who honors most his Creator, we sball see 
a new era not only in Art but in Beli^on, 
— and men will no longer look at i^e 
Artist, but through him, as a former letter 
of Ruskin's suggests, as a telescope, v^ai- 
hle, first of all, for its clearness— then, if 
clear, according to its strength. 

Nor does this view of Art detract at all 
from tlie importance of Beligioh .to the 
world. The man who has learned and put 
jn-use one truth, has fitted himself inor^ 
completely to see an<>fcher; and all that 
contributes to complete and perfefet us 
mentally and ^pirltnally, asdsts Beligioh in 
its final function. The reverence of Nature 
is the first step to the reverdnce^ of Na- 
ture's God, and the lovb which Art re- 
requires is the elder sister of that which Ee- 
ligion demand. To the^e^eci man many 
things are necessary, and none more neces- 
sary tlian others. Beligion, Art, Science, 
produce this complex result whicli we are, 
and, whatever may be their relative impor- 
tance in that compound, there is no compa- 
rison in necessity— nO less or ^eateri ■ No 
whole can be perfect while the least mem- 
ber is omitted. 



SSntACTS EBOH TiSE DIARY CH? AIT 

BY JACK TUPPER.*' 

HO. lU. ' ■'. 

The peraoDal aUosionB whicb foUov, if a&t otherwise 
InteresliDg, seem somevliat typical of a dess of lo- 
Htrnctors; and, as such, are giren to the reader,, who 
wiU obaeire also how, mixed up with .these, there i^i>> 
pears (for the first time) a conaciousness, or ia.tb^. in- 
direct avowal, oa the part ol the Diarist, that he might 
be writing not merely for hunaelf; a whispered wind of 
remote publication, such as often stirs the feathers of 
epistolar; pens, Bometimea raising them a HtUe off the 
earth. J- T. 

^ To forget this tall artist and temporary 
master of mine, were not easy ; things 
pleasant or unpleasant are easily remem- 
bered, and he waa one of these. 
. It is a shame to write down the foibles 
of any one ; and most, of one we dislike ; 
but how fulfill the compact with my father, 
and omit or burke the particulars that in- 
fluenced my early opinions and practice? 
I must — ^^must look at hiin:— all but bis 
name I 

He had a nasty trick*of wetting my 
crayon in his mouth, when He .snatched it 
from me to give, what he called "spirit to 
my touch." He. wetted it severelyj too, 
and insisted upon my doing so after;. hiDCi. 
He was a fluent orator, though a nasal one; 
and pom-ed in reinforcements of knowledge 
so fast and vehemently, that one doctrine 
displaced another. I. tried to hold w^^atlj 
thought good, but the next sho.^ a^waya 
displanted it. His persona^ experiencea 
were more at leisure, hoyeyer; continuous, 
but less overlapped. He had a great notiotf 
that rapid execution was the si^n manual 



